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DELEGATION TO HARRISBURG. 


As a matter of interest to the readers of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, we subjoin copies of 
two Memorials addressed to the Legislature 
of this State, issued by the Representative 
Committee or Meeting for Sufferings of our 
Yearly Meeting, one on the subject of In- 
temperance, and the other on Military Re- 
quisitions, which were presented at Harris- 
burg on the 15th inst by a Committee ap- 
pointed to that service. 


The one on Intemperance was read in the} yy,, 


House the same afternoon, and referred: to 
the Committee having charge of the subject. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 4, 1871. 
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“lof the subject, to be presented to the House 


at some future time. They also had an in- 
teresting and impressive interview with the 
members in relation thereto. 


Friends were received and treated with 
marked respect and attention. 


To the Governor, Senate and House of Repme- 
sentatives of the State of Pennsylvania : 


This memorial of the Representative Com- 
mittee, or Meeting for Sufferings, of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and adjacent parts of 
yland, respectfully showeth: That there 


are now in operation in the State of Penn- 
sylvania laws imposing a penalty commonly 


By appointment, the Friends afterwards known as a “militia fine,” upon all men, 


met with this Committee, with whom they 
had a very satisfactory conference, and they 
were informed the visit was very opportune, 


citizens of the State, between certain ages 
considered capable of bearing arms, who 

not comply with the military requisitions o 
the State; and as such laws are in disregard 


as the subject was claiming the attention of| of the conscientious scruples upon the sub- 


the Legislature at this time, and the efforts of 
Friends would do much towards strengthen- 
ing those interested in the cause. The fol- 
lowing morning, a copy of the Memorial was 
printed in a Harrisburg daily paper, with an 
editorial, which we also subjoin. 

They left the one on Military Requisitions 
in the care of the Committee having charge 


ject of war of a large class of the professors of 
Christianity in this Commonwealth, we deem 
it our duty earnestly and solemnly to re- 
monstrate against them as a violation of our 
religious rights guaranteed by William Penn, 
the foundgr of this Commonwealth, in his 
great Charter, in the following remarkable 
language: 

“Almighty God being the only Lord of 
conscience, Father of Lights and Spirits, and 
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the Author, as well as Object, of all Divine}upon the Divine Power, under which their 
knowledge, faith, and worship, who only doth | patient suffering and earnest remonstrance 
enlighten the mind and persuade and con-| obtained in some degree the favor of those in 
vince the understanding of people, I do here-| authority. ' ao 

by grant and declare, that no person or per-}_ For the free enjoyment of civil and religi- 
sons, inhabiting this province or territories, | ous liberty, they came to this land, to seek 
who shall confess and acknowledge Almighty | amongst the so-called savages of the wilder- 
God, the Creator and Upholder and Ruler of| ness, immunities and privileges denied them 
the world, and profess Him, or themselves} at the hands of a professed Christian nation. 
obliged to live quietly under the civil govern-| Here William Penn and his friends planted 
ment, shali be, in any case, molested or pre-| their infant colony, and pioved the efficacy 
judiced, in his or their person, or estate, be-| of the principle of Peace. The conflict of 
cause of his or their conscientious persuasion or | arms was unknown, and history bears no re- 
practice, or to do or suffer any other act, or| cord of strife between the Indian and the 
thing, contrary to their religious persuasion. Friend. 

“ And, because the happiness of mankind| We, their descendants, now approach you, 
depends so much upen the enjoying of liber-| not alone with a view to shield ourselves 
ty of their consciences as aforesaid, I do here- | from suffering, but under a sense of duty to 
by solemnly declare, promise, and grant, for; God, to assert the sacred rights of conscience, 
me, my heirs, and assigns, that the first arti-‘ to raise the standard of the Prince of Peace 
cle of this Charter, relating to liberty of con- | before the people, and in His name to ask 
science, and every part and clause therein| you so to frame and modify the laws, that 
according to the true intent and meaning they shall not require those who administer 
thereof, shall be kept, and remain, without any them to bring under persecution innocent men 
alteration, inviolably forever.” ‘for obeying His commands—“ Ye are my 

The Convention of 1790, which formed the friends if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 
first Constitution of this State, re-affirmed,in| In thus defining our position, we enter not 
the Declaration of Rights, the great truths into judgment or condemnation of those who 
and rights granted by William Penn, and differ from us. 
they were retained at the revision in 1837.' Trusting in the mercy of our Heavenly 
Thus in the existing Constitution of this Father, we desire that He may so touch your 
State, it is declared, “All men have a natural hearts and understandings with His wisdom, 
and indefeasible right to worship Almighty that you may grant our petition. 

God according to the dictates of their own. Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
consciences ;” also, “No human authority Representative Committee or Meeting for 
can, in any case whatever, control or inter- Sufferings. Cates CLoruier, Clerk. 
fere with the rights of conscience.” It is! Philadelphia, 1st month 27th, 1871. 
likewise declared that everything in this; 

article—that is, the Declaration of Rights—| To the Governor, Senate, &c. 


is excepted out of the general powers of gov- 
ernment, and shall forever remain inviolate. 

We represent a people who cannot comply 
with any law requiring military service with- 
out disobeying the command of God to them. 
Neither can they pay a fine imposed for ex- 
emption therefrom, because in so doing they 
feel that they would implicate themselves in 
a violation of their conscientious scruples in 
this respect. 

For more than two hundred years our So. 
ciety has held the doctrine that all wars and 
fightings were forbidden to them as followers 
of Christ—differing in this respect from near- 
ly all other associations of men claiming the 
Christian name. 

For asserting and maintaining this and 
other testimonies of the “Truth as it is in 
Jesus,” they were brought under “cruel perse- 
cution, enduring the despoiling of their 
estates, incarceration in prisons and loath- 
some dungeons, and death. Through this 
leng season of darkness, their dependence was 


This memorial of the Representative Com- 
mittee of the Yearly Meeting of the religious 
Society of Friends, held in Philadelphia, for 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
part of Maryland, respectfully represents— 

That the evils arising from the sale and use 
of intoxicating liquors, as a drink, having 
claimed our serious consideration, we have 
felt it to be our duty to endeavor briefly to 
eall your attention to the subject in all its 
bearings. The practice is utterly void of ad- 
vantage to the individual or the State. We 
believe it to be the most fruitful known source 
of crime, entailing misery and wretchedness, 
both physical and mental, upon its immedi- 
ate victims and their posterity; that it sup- 
plies more inmates to insane asylums, prisons, 
and alms-houses than any other cause; that 
the cost to the community in money, in ad- 
dition to the moral depravity it engenders, in 
the occupancy of courts of justice in prosecu- 
tions for crimes committed under its influence, 
and the increase of taxes for the support of 
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alms houses, necessitated by the poverty it 
produces, far exceeds the income derived to 
the State from the sale of licenses. Were it 
otherwise, has the State a moral right to li- 
cense this fruitful source of crime for the pur- 
pose of revenue? The places where liquor is 
sold are legion. The foul taint thereof is 
upon the breath of youth and age, in most 
places of public resort. We believe the in- 
creasing magnitude of this evil to be so great 
that it is second to none that can claim your 
attention. We respectfully but most earnest- 
ly, appeal to you, as the Representatives of a 
professed Christian community, whose duty 
it is to enact wholesome laws for the promo- 
tion and protection of virtue, as the surest 
guarantee for the public good, that you may 
solemnly consider the subject, and, by the ex- 
ercise of the power delegated to you, do what 
you can to arrest and diminish this flood of 
iniquity. 

We have laws for the protection of proper- 
ty and life, whilst we sanction by license 
means that may prove destructive to body 
and soul. 

We therefore request you to abolish all 
laws granting licenses in this State for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors as a drink, and 
substitute laws entirely prohibiting such sale. 
Whilst we thus desire that the poisonous 
streams now surrounding the paths of the 
youth, luring them to destruction, shall for- 
ever cease, we shall hail with joy any modi- 
fication of our laws approximating to so de- 
sirable an end. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of said 
Committee. CaLeB CLoruHieErR, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 12th mo. 16th, 1870. 

From a Harrishurg paper. 

THe QUAKERS AND ‘TEMPERANCE.—A 
Committee appointed at the last general 
Yearly Meeting of the Friends of Philadel- 
phia, appeared in the House Jast night and 
presented a long and earnest memorial from 
the Yearly Meeting on the subject of intoxi- 
cating liquors, asking the passage of a per- 
fectly prohibitory liquor law in this Common- 
wealth. It is seldom that the Friends inter- 
fere in Government policy or State and na- 
tional legislation, save to protect and per- 
petuate their own peculiar tenets, and when 
they do appear in our Legislative halls or 
Executive chambers, their action is invaria- 
bly the result of deep thought, and is deemed 
of absolute necessity to the cause of religion 
or humanity. They are the pioneers in the 
cause of abolition and emarcipation, being 
the first to call the attention of Congress and 
the various State Legislatures to the evils of 
slavery, and to solemnly protest against its 
perpetuation, when to be an Abolitionist was 
a crime in the minds and prejudices of an 
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overwhelming majority of our fellow-citizens. 
They have now deemed it their duty to aid 
in the good fight for temperance, and some 
mighty strokes may be expected against the 
giant evil of intemperance from these plain, 
outspoken, fearless advocates of the rights of 
humanity. Their appearance in Harrisburg 
on this momentous errand, is as significant as 
it is unusual. 

Ler none prevail with us to think that 
there is any period of life, or any sphere of 
our activity, or any hour of our rest, which 
can escape the range of right and wrong, and 
be secluded from the eye of God. Nothing 
can be more offensive to a good mind than 
the eagerness to claim, for some portions of 
our time, a kind of holiday escape from the 
presence of duty, and the consecration of pure 
affections ; to thrust off all noble thoughts 
and sacred influences into the most neglected 
corner of existence; and drive away religion, 
as if it were a haggard necromancer, that 
must some time come, instead of a guardian 
angel that must never go. It were shameful 
to sanction the low-minded sentiment, which 
so often says of early life that it is the time 
for enjoyment, and makes this an excuse for 
dispensing with everything else. Under such 
guidance, life would have no secret unity ; it 
would be no sacred epic sung throughout by 
any constant inspiration, but a monster of in- 
congruity ; its first volume a jest book; its 
second a table of interest ; and its last a mix- 
ture of thesatire and the liturgy. I can form 
no more odious image of human life than a 
youth of levity and pleasure, followed by a 
maturity and age of severity and pietism. 
Both sights in this succession are alike de- 
plorable; a young soul, without wonder, 
without tenderness, without inspiration ; with 
superficial mirth, and deep indifference ; 
standing on the threshold of life’s awful tem- 
ple, with easy smile, without uncovered head, 
or bended knee, or breathless listening! Is 
that the time do you say for enjoyment? 
Yes; and for enthusiasm, for conviction, for 
depth of affection and devotedness of will; 
and if there be no tints of heaven in that 
morning haze of life, it will be in vain to seek 
them in the staring light of the later noon.— 
Martineau, as quoted in “ Seed Grain.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ADDRESS 
To the members of the Society of Friends, wher- 
ever scattered. 

In accordance with the impression upon 
my mind, I am prepared to ask, Has not the 
time come in which “ those who are converted 
should strengthen the brethren ” our fellow- 
beings, and encourage them to come up more 
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fully to the standard set by our great pattern, | 
Jesus Christ? And would it not be right at 
this time to make a united appeal by way of 
memorial to the Congress of the United | 
States, to offer the olive branch to sister 

Christian nations, by asking them to league | 
with us to settle by arbitration or refer to a} 
High Court of Nations all differences, diffi. | 
culties or misunderstandings that may occur | 
between the so-leagued nations. Said Court 

to be composed of persone chosen by each | 
government, and its decision in all cases to 

be final. And although we offer first.to our 

sister Christian nations, let none be exeluded, | 
but receive every nation that is willing to | 
come, until all are joined in one band, and | 
“Nation shall not lift up sword against na- | 
tion, neither shall they learn war any more.” 

Although some honest minds look upon | 
this course as a deflection {rom Friends’ prin- | 
ciples, and think that we cannot consistently 
memorialize the Government on this subject, 
do we not know from history how our prede- 
cessors pleaded with the existing authorities 
for changes in the oppressive laws of their 
time, and especially that they should be 
allowed to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their consciences? How much of 
William Penn’s time was spent to accomplish 
the changes made in the laws in his day, 
which changes have been a blessing to all 
who have lived under them since. And do 
we not believe that there is the Witness for 
God operating in the hearts of our brethren 
and sisters of the different religious denomi- 
nations in our favored land, that will respond 
to Truth’s testimony and join with us in the 
extension thereof? and in this union of effort 
the walls of sectarian prejudice will be weak- 
ened. 

The Representative Committees of the dif: 
ferent Yearly Meetings could join in memori- 
alizing the Congress that is expected to meet 
on the 4th of this (Third) month; or, if it 
should be thought best to defer it until the 
meeting of Congress in the Twelfth month 
next, the Yearly Meetings will all have been 
held, and could give expression from the 
body at large. 

Friends will consider whether the whole 
subject, when examined by the light of Truth, 
is not worthy our careful and early attention. 

Daruineton Hoopes. 
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Count OVER THE MercriEs.—Count the 
mercies which have been quietly falling in 
your history. Down they come, every morn- 
ing and evening, as angel messengers from 
the Father of Heaven. Have you lived 
these years wasting mercies, renewing them 
every day, and never yet realized whence 
they came? If you have, heaven pity you. 
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You have murmured under afilictions, but 
who heard you rejoice over blessings? Ask 
the sunbeam, the rain-drop, the star, or the 
queen of the night. What is life but mercy ? 
What is health, strength, friendship, social 
lite? Had each the power of speech, each 
would say, “lam a mercy.” Perhaps you 
have never regarded them as such. If not 
you have been a poor student of nature and 
revelation. What isthe propriety of stopping 
to play with a thorn bush, when you may 


just as well pluck sweet flowers and eat 


pleasant fruits ? 
a en 
From “THE GLEANER,” @ paper issued Ly 
Friends’ Social Lyceum, Philadelphia. 

The establishment of Friends’ Social Lyce- 
um was designed not only to afford an oppor- 
tunity for social gathering and intellectual 
improvement, but also for the encouragement 
of each other in all that is good. 

Having frequently met with those who are 
in the habit of convening here, and enjoyed 
the pleasant intermingling of older and 
younger, I have felt a freedom to call our at- 
tention to a subject which, though often dis- 
cussed, will bear being again brought before 
us for serious consideration. 

It is in reference to intemperance, which it 
is feared is on the increase in the community, 
and the practice gaining ground of having 
thut which intoxicates at social entertainments, 
which, if not placed upon the table with the 
other refreshments, is put in an adjoining 
room where easy access can be had thereto. 

On such occasions, there is an abundance 
of the good things of life which can be par- 
taken of without hurt, and it is not kindness, 
nor true hospitality, to place the temptation 
of even a glass of wine in the way of invited 
guests. Some, under other circumstances, 
might be able to resist this; but in the social 
circle, proffered by those regarded as friends, 
the gentle whisperings of the “ inward guide” 
are unheeded, and they yield thereto, when 
peradventure for the first time a taste is cre- 
ated, which if indulged in will increase, until 
eventually the intellect will become clouded 
and the soul wrecked. : 

I wish to impress upon those who ar 
“heads of families,” that in preparing for en- 
tertainments they be careful to discard every- 
thing that intoxicates ; and I would encourage 
our young women on a// occasions to influence 
their companions and youthful associates 
against this evil. 

It is needless to recapitulate the sad effects 
produced by an indulgence in the inebriating 
cup, for instances can be daily seen of its vo- 
taries being led down into the chambers of 
darkness and death,—none of whom perhaps, 
on first tasting thereof, thought they would 
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ever be brought to that condition. By heed- 
ing “that Light which enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world,” the Society 
of Friends has been led out of many customs 
and indulgences that are allowed by other re- 
ligious denominations, amongst which is that 
of abstaining from the use of spirituous liquors 
as a drink, and in this particular have ad- 
vanced further as a body than any other re- 
ligious organization. Having tried and proved 
that it can be done, it is now prepared to hold 
up the fact as an ensign before the world, and 
as a beacon light for others to follow. Be- 
lieving the time had come for this, the Repre- 
sentative Committee, on behalf of our Yearly 
Meeting, recently prepared a memorial to 
present before the Legislature of our State, 
asking it to enact laws by which a reform 
may be made in regard to intemperance. 

I would encourage us, as members and 
professors of the same Society, to be so watch- 
ful over our own households as to be preserved 
from this ourselves, and then we can con- 
sistently strengthen and uphold the hands of 
those who through faithfulness in this age, 


speak unto the people, that they move for- 
ward,” H. M. L. 
~~. 

Sun.icut.—It is curious how patent facts 
and sound principles become overlaid and 
forgotten through the influence of tyrant 
custom. Sunlight is an essential to. growth 
and health in vegetation, and the human be- 
ing requires it as much as the vegetable. Yet 
this fact—clear as the sun itsel{—appears as 
a new discovery in a recent medical work, 
and is there treated with all the elaboration 
of argument and wealth of illustration. And! 
the readers of the book receive as a uew| 
revelation the announcement that men, no | 
more than vegetables, can grow in the shade. | 
Dyspeptics are especially enjoined, if they 
would recover the tone and health of their 
stomachs, to live and work less in the shade. 
Sunshine is as essential as exercise, and in 
physical culture, no less than moral and re- | 
ligious, we should “ walk in the light.” | 

| 








-—-/er- 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A POINT OF ORDER AND DISCIPLINE. 

The “Suggestions ” of J. M. T. in the In- 
telligencer of last week, were read with inter- 
est. [ should have been glad if he had no- 
ticed another subject which is certainly worthy 
of consideration. That is, the present method | 
of appointing overseers to attend marriages 
accomplished under the care of Monthly 
Meetings. 

The discipline requires that “two Friends 
of each sex” should be appointed “ to attend 
and see that good order is observed.” | 








are commanded, as were some formerly, “ to | 
! 


Of the propriety of such care, there can be 
no question. But would it not be well to 
amend this rule, so that the parties concerned 
might, if they preferred it, make their own 
selection among their friends suitable for the 
appointment, and name those whom they de- 
sire to be present without a violation of the 
letter of the discipline ? 

The change need involve but few words. 
For instance, instead of “The Meeting is to 
leave them at liberty to accomplish their 
marriage according to our rules, and’appoint 
two Friends of each sex, to attend and see 
that good order is observed,” let it read: 
“The Meeting is to leave them at liberty to 
accomplish their marriage according to our 
rules; two Friends of each sex, of whom 
the Meeting shall approve, “to attend, and 
see that good order is observed.” 

Friends interested in this subject may offer 
a better substitute. It is my purpose only to 
suggest something which will relieve the 
burdened among us, and still meet a very 
reasonable desire upon the part of persons 
who have an objection to unnecessarily en- 
larging a company upon marriage occasions. 
Argument appears unnecessary, as the present 
practice proves the general sentiment in re- 
gard to the privilege which individuals should 
have in the selection of overseers at weddings, 
and Iam not apprehensive that the liberty 
would be abused so as to make the change 


objectionable. “— 
2d mo. 21st, 1871. 
in ipigeaaitaaaos 
Selected. 
CONTEMPT. 


Contempt of man is a great sin. It is at 
variance with the highest principles, and with 
the highest being; it is at variance with faith, 
for it sees not the invisible; it is blind to the 
invisible glory which in every man is en- 
shrined, and it is blind to the solemn destiny 
for which every man is born. It is at vari- 
ance with hope; it is founded on denial, a 
denial of capacity in the worst for improve- 


‘ment; a denial of life in the lowest, which 


may be awakened in a new resurrection; a 
denial of the worth which lies treasured in 
every soul, and which, though it may be long 
tarnished and defaced, may yet have its sea- 
son of renovation, when it will shine as the 
stars in glory. It is at variance with charity, 
which includes both faith and hope, and is 
their end and their perfection; for charity 
believeth all things and hopeth all things ; 
and charity is not only pitiful, but reverential, 
not only most loving, but most humble. It 
is at variance with God, who despiseth no- 
thing that He has made, and in whose fatherly 
light all men stand equally as children. It 
is at variance with humanity, which the Cre- 
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ator made sacred with His likeness, and made 
immortal with His spirit. It is at variance 
with Christ, the mediator between God and 
man, through whom humanity on earth was 
perfect. 

In Christ’s humanity every man has 
brotherhood; and in Christ’s brotherhood 
every man has honor. If there be one in our 
universal race whom the good spirit of Jesus 
would have scorned or despised, then with 
impunity that wretch you may scorn and de- 
spise ; but if you can find no such wretch, at 
your own peril you must venture, and upon 
your own soul be the consequences.— H. Giles. 


Oe 


I THINK the resentment of injustice is one 
of the first-born and strongest passions in an 
ingenuous heart. And to this, I believe, is 
often due the falling off of children from the 
party of their parents. They hear hard 
things said of their opponents ; on closer ac- 
quaintance they find these to be exaggerations, 
or, at least, suppressions ; the general gloom 
of a picture being produced even more by 
effacing lights than by deepening shadows. 
The discovery throws a doubt over the whole 
range of inherited beliefs, and it is well if in 
the heart of youth the revulsion is not far 
greater than the wrong; if in their indigna- 
tion at discovering that the heretic is not an 
embodied heresv, but merely a human crea- 
ture believing something wrong, they do not 
glorify him into a martyr and a model. 

cits 


EXTRACT FROM ‘‘ RELIGION AND THEOLOGY.” 








There are hours in which I catch in nature 
the sense of a universal presence ; above na- 
ture, yet in it. In the infinite beauty of a 
summer day; in the solemn majesty of a 
winter night; in the sublimity of ocean 
lashed by the tempest into black, roaring 
waves, over whose slippery sides the vessel 
staggers and reels through the pitiless storm ; 
in the deep stillness of the autumn woods, 
where no sound comes but the dropping of 
nuts or the faint whistle of the lonely bird— 
amid all these scenes there comes up in the 
soul the sense of a great unity, a substance 
below all, a power above all,a life within all; 
and we come face to face with God. ‘This is 
religion. Analyzing this sentiment, and 
stating it in metaphysical formulas, is the- 
ology. 

When I open the Gospels, and read the 
words of Jesus, I find myself in sunshine. 
Light and warmth are united in his teach- 
ings, inseparably. The light warms, the 
warmth illuminates. He makes goodness 
lovely, natural, simple, easy. He is no aus- 
tere moralist, no cold law-giver, but a man 
among men; not bound by the etiquette of 


































religious ceremonies, but just as willing to 
take a walk with his disciples on the Sabbath 
ason any other day. He does not use the 


stereotyped language of piety ; but he teaches 


by the bread in the bread-trough, by the door 
through which he passes, by the net which 
his disciples are pulling out of the water, with 
good and bad fishes sticking in its meshes. 
He makes God seem near and heaven close 
by, and life full of good opportunity, and 
every soul capable of goodness. He is my 
friend, my teacher, my brother, and his 
thought seems to become a part of mine. 
That is religion. Then some learned man 
comes and defines Jesus; saying how much 


of him is human, and how much divine ; and 
shows me how it is proper to talk of him ac- 


cording to the metaphysics of Aristotle. That 
is theology. 

Perhaps I have never prayed; or I have 
said my prayers, repeating by rote some for- 
mula. God has seemed a great way off, and 
very high up, and I do not know whether He 
hears me or not. If I speak to Him, I think 
it proper to praise and adore Him very much, 
using the grandest words I can find. But 
some day in my hour of need—in my great 
sorrow, when the darling of my heart lies 
cold by my side; when my love is deceived ; 
when all my hopes are shattered—I suddenly 
find myself talking with my God, as though 
He, indeed, were close by, and could help me 
into His peace’ In a moment everything in 
my heart is changed. “ He has rebuked the 
winds and waves, and there is a calm.” After 
that | know what prayer means. After that 
I go to God just as I am—poor, weak, sinful 
—and talk with Him as a friend. After 
that, whenever I feel too weak for my work, I 
just look up inwardly; and I find myself fed 
with the daily bread I need. This is religion. 
But when I take these experiences, classify 
them, philosophize about them, and state 
them as an article of faith, that is theology. 
—dJ. F. Clarke’s * Steps of Belief.” 

THE BRUISED REED. 

“The road to the Pyramids,” says C. S. 
Robinson, writing from Egypt to the Chris- 
tian Union, “ after an abrupt but not an un- 
welcome departure from the precincts of Old 
Cairo, dusty and odorous, lies for the most 
part through a pleasant series of cultivated 
gardens and luxuriant fields, until we reach 
the confines of the desert itself. But the 
verdure gradually degenerates into mere stub- 
ble when the sand begins to grow dominant. 
The path is elevated slightly, beaten down 
into a compact mass like matted gravel—the 
ditches on either side of it filled with slender 
reeds—bulrushes like those which Jochabed 
plaited the ark from when she decided to cast 
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the unprotected Moses out upon the charities 
of the world. So thin and slight are those 
long withes of water vegetation, growing tall 
and rank from the pools, that even a child 
could easily scratch the outer stem off any 
one of them with his nail. Yet they looked 
so strong that my old instinct returned, and 
T imagined that they would make capital 
riding-whips with which to encourage my 
donkey. SoI plucked one or two of them, 


but, instead of getting a whip, I got one of 


the finest illustrations of Scripture I met in 
the East ; for, on handling these long, lithe 
stalks, that seemed tough as willows, I found 
that they had no strength or substance with- 
in. They were hollow; and the moment the 
outer coating of silvery fibre was abraded in 
the least, instantly it appeared that the entire 
reed was demoralized, all its stability and 
power of self-support being singularly gone. 
I could scarcely keep it upright, for it could 
not bear its own weight. ‘The slightest wind 
playing over it bent its frail head and sent it 
drooping into the swamp. 

“ Accurate and beautiful beyond expression 
seemed to me the inspired figure of divine 
gentleness and forbearance employed by the 
—s. ‘The 

reak.’”— The British Friend. 


Gg Terasngy ss 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








I do not feel as if I had much more to 
communicate to thee on paper at this time, 
than to acknowledge the receipt of thine 
dated the 17th, and to assure thee I account 
it a privilege to be the recipient of my chil- 
dren’s sorrows when their full bosoms over- 
flow, and they find some relief in pouring 
forth their troubles. Ah, it is the Christian’s 
duty and gain “to feel another’s woe,” to 
“weep with them who weep,” as well as to 
“rejoice with them who rejoice.” But all 
these dispensations are to be regulated and 
improved, both as to their degree and con- 
tinuance, by a close attention to the Divine 
gift. For we may give way to mourning to 
excess as well as to intoxication of joy. I 
wrote to our dear S. soon after thy informa- 
tion of the death of her brother in a distant 
land. I feel for her affliction. Such a case 
involves reflectious very different from the 


_ circumstance which released E. W. in so 


short a time from all the trials and proba- 
tions of this life. I had heard of the event 
previous to thy letter, but if “ not a sparrow 
falls to the ground” without our heavenly 


Father’s care, no more did this solemn event 










bruised reed he will not 





occur without His special care and provi- 
dence. “ For human weal, Heaven husbands 
all events.” Oh! that we were deep and 
hnmble enough to read His language in such 
dispensations—yea, in all the varied dispen- 
sations of His providence. For they are 
doubtless all intended for our good and our 
furtherance in the way of holiness. My 
daughter, thou asks where lam. May I an- 
swer in the language of Peter Yarnall, “In 
the Lord’s keeping; I have that evidence” 
—at least at some times. But I am still 
clothed in sackcloth and suffering with the 
seed, on account of the carrying away into 
captivity of the daughter of my people and 
the scattering of the flock. Fauna 

Thy consolatory letter was cordially re- 
ceived. It has been read and re-read with 
lively emotions of gratitude for the evidences 
furnished of Divine support under thy recent 
and very close trial in the removal of a 
beloved brother. Surely the experience of 
heavenly condescension and the sustaining 
arm in the midst of affliction, must have 
prepared thee largely to share in deep fellow 
feeling with our dear Sarah in her present 
proving season. I feel much for you both, 
and it seemed right to say so on paper, as a 
testimony of that affection and interest which 
I continue to feel toward you. Oh, how 
precious the unity of the spirit, in which we 
are permitted to pray for oneanother. Dwell 
deep ; be watchful; abide with the suffering 
seed, and when Truth calls for dedication to 
labor, be firm in its cause. My dear love to 
all my children in the Truth. 

I duly received thine, my dear friend, 
and acknowledge thy kindness not only in 
thinking of me, but endeavoring to bring 
before me some “ good news,” which I think 
Solomon said was like cold water to a thirsty 
soul. Iam willing to gaiu all the refresh- 
ment I can from “a fresh visitation of heav- 
enly good” evinced by such circumstances 
as thou brought into view, and I think I feel 
a little capacity “to rejoice with them that 
rejuice.” But the sackcloth still remains, 
The general gloom over Society admits only 
of rejoicing with trembling. Yes, my dear 
friend, I think I “ understand” thee. Goon 
to number thy blessings and improve them. 
Keep to the gift that is conferred upon thee ; 
occupy it faithfully, firmly, obediently. But 
do not expect to get along without deep bap- 
tisms and provings. The seed is under suf- 
fering, and it seems my allotment to suffer 
with it, even as if arraigned before Pontius 
Pilate, in silence too, while the spirit of the 
chief priests, the accuser of the brethren, is per- 
mitted to vaunt over the suffering seed of life. 
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Our ok tee, 28th ‘eabuis begins 
with the present number. The commence- 
ment of Friends’ Intelligencer was prompted 
by the desire to supply a want then felt in 
our society of a journal devoted to its inter- 
ests. For many of its early years it lan- 
guished for want of a sufficient number of 
subscribers for its support; and there were 
times in its history when but for the liberal 
contributions of public spirited Friends, the 
enterprise must have been given up. But 
the persevering zeal of those who from time 
to time conducted it, and of those who sup- 
plied what was lacking pecuniarily has been 
rewarded, by seeing it established on a self 
supporting basis. Yet a considerable in- 
crease in the number of subscribers would 
enable the editors still further to reduce the 
price, and extend its usefulness. 

In looking over some of the earlier vol- 
umes we have been struck with the fact that 
while partly dependent on charity for its 
pecuniary support, its pages were then en- 
riched by contributions from mature and 
gifted minds, some of whom have since been 
gathered to the higher life, some are occupied 
in other fields of Jabor, and others have 
ceased to contribute to it of their stores of 
thought. 

Without intending to draw a discouraging 
contrast, we would ask whether the places of 
these are fully filled at the present time ? Those 


among our younger and middle-aged mem-* 


bers who have profited by the more enlarged 
views of education now prevalent in our So- 
ciety, whose reading has been extensive, and 
whose opportunities for knowing what is pass- 
ing in the world around them are far greater 
than were those who lived only thirty years 
ago, are they sufficiently aware that they owe 
a debt to the Society to which they belong? 
That their talents, their culture and their op- 
portunities are not their own, but belong to 
the common stock to be used for the benefit 
of all? There are events transpiring around 
us, and great questions agitating the public 
mind, which should be viewed and discussed 
from the stand-point of the principles of 
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Friends, and in this regard we need the aid 
of thoughtful, concerned and cultivated minds. 


- er -- 


Our Funpamentat Prixcrpix.—What 
is it 2—on what basis does it rest ?—and what 
are its fruits? We often hear it spoken of, 
and we are cited to it as to a “ foundation 
sure and steadfast,” and yet the child or hon- 
est enquirer asks “ what it is?’ Can we 
meet this inquiry? Can we reply to it so 
plainly as almost to give it a tangible form ? 
Weare told, we should be ready to give to 
him who asketh, a reason for the hope that is 
in us. What, then, is this “ Fundamental 
Principle” upon which we rest our hope? 
We answer, The life of God manifested in 
the soul. That Light which maketh all 
things manifest. The grace of God which 
bringeth salvation. The word nigh in 
the heart. Christ within, 
glory ; and our faith is, that if this Omni- 
present, indwelling power, is exalted into full 
dominion, all pertainiog to the creature will 
be drawn into unison with it, and it will be, to 
the mind thus influenced, “wisdom and right- 
eousness, sanctification and redemption.” 

This operative principle is its own basis. 
It is itself Immutable Power. It is “ the Foun- 
dation sure and steadfast.” If we turn to Scrip- 
ture for corroborative evidence that this is no 
ignis-fatuus, no idle chimera, we find abun- 
dant testimony to sustain our trust, and if 
we turn within and read carefully the pages 
of our own experience, we shall see even 
greater evidences that this indwelling, opera- 
tive Power, is a blessed reality, and the lan- 
guage of the heart can be, We thank Thee, 
Oh Father, Lord of heaven and of earth, that 
the wisdom of this world is not needed for 
the discovery of this rich treasure, for it is 
revealed even unto babes. 


the hope of 


A little child is sensible of an impression of 


duty made upon his mind, and if, in answer 
to his inquiry, “ What is it?” he is told, it is 
his Heavenly Father’s Love, which, if heed- 
ed, will guard him from all evil, and enable 
him to do all that is right, here is our “ Fun- 
damental Principle” held up to view in its 
native simplicity and power; and if this 
child, as he grows in stature, grows also in a 
more intimate knowledge of this indwelling, 
omnipresent Power, and listens to the voice 
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of this one true Teacher, he will discover for 
himself that the fruits thereof will be, even 
as Scripture tells us, “love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 


ness, temperance, against which there is no 
law.” 


The records left by many of our ancient 
worthies, plainly show that the rich treasure 
of God’s “ unspeakable gift” (our “ Funda- 
mental Principle,”) is revealed unto babes. 
In S. M. Janney’s “ History of Friends,” 
mention is made of John Griffith and John 
Churchmar, who, at the early age of seven 
and eight years, practically acknowledged 
the immediate teachings of the divine Spirit, 
and surrendered to convictions of duty in op- 
position to surrounding influences. John 
Churchman says, “ About the age of eight 
years, as I sat in a small meeting, the Lord 
by the reaches of His love overcame and 
tendered my heart, and by His glorious 
Light discovered to me the knowledge of Him- 
self, so that I saw myself and what I had 
been doing, and what it was that had re- 
proved me for evil.” 

James Banks and James Parnell, at the 
age of fifteen, also yielded to these secret im- 
pressions of duty. John Banks, at that early 
age, bore a practical testimony against for- 
mal prayer, by refusing to read prayers in 
the congregation. He also refused to receive 
compensation for services he had been ren- 
dering in that department. James Parnell, 
at the same age, made a stand against the 
vain customs and formal worship prevailing 
around him, and was strengthened to bear 
the cross and despise the shame. George 
Whitehead, in obedience to convictions of 
duty, went forth on a gospel mission before 
he was eighteen. 


We will give yet another instance of aa 


early acknowledgment of our “ Fundamental’ 


Principle.” Patience Scott, when but eleven 


years old, was brought before a public tribu- 
nal to answer the charge of heresy, on which 
occasion the wisdom of her speevh confound- 
ed her accusers. Thus we see that one al- 
most a babe in years, realized the fulfilment 
of the promise, “I will give you mouth and 
wisdom, tongue and utterance.” And the 
testimony of one of the apostles also was ful- 





filled when he said, “Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected 
praise.” 

Under a renewed conviction that our 
Fundamental Principle is a ‘ Foundation 
sure and steadfast,” and that its blessings are 
freely open unto all, we close with the word 
of Gospel invitation, “ Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that 
hath no money, come ye, buy and eat: yea, 
come buy wine and milk without money and 
without price.” 


Tue PEACEABLE SerrLeEMeNT OF Na- 
TIONAL QueEstions.—-On behalf of the English 
Government, the British Minister at Wash- 
ington recently proposed to the United States 
the appointment of a joint commission for the 
settlement of certain difficult questions, “ That 
a friendly and complete understanding should 
be come to between the two governments as 
to the extent of the rights which belong to 
the citizens of the United States and her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, respectively, with reference 
to the fisheries on the coast of her Majesty’s 
possessions in North America, and as to any 
other questions between them which affect 
the relations of the United States towards 
these possessions.” 

Oar government received the proposition 
favorably, and acknowledged the friendly 
feeling that dictated it; but it was considered 
that to secure more permanent amicable re- 
lations, other questions of vital interest to 
mutual harmony should also be adjusted, 
and to this end the President suggested that 
the claims commonly known as the Alabama 
claims be submitted to the consideration of 
the same high commission. The British gov- 
ernment assented to this, provided that “ all 
other claims, both of British subjects and 
citizens of the United States, arising out of 
acts committed during the recent civil war in 
this country, are similarly referred to the 
same commission.” 

This proposition was accepted, with the 
suggestion that only such claims be consid- 
ered as may be presented by the respective 
governments. Five members have been ap- 
pointed by each nation to constitute this 
Joint High Commission. They meet in 
Washington this present week, and it is fer- 
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vently hoped that their discussions and de- 


liberations may result in the establishment 
of a permanent basis for the settlement of all 
futuredifferences. Every Christian mind must 
earnestly desire that questions involving great 
issues between different governments should 
be submitted to legal devisions, and not be 
settled by military skill and strength, and 
the present movement is a cheering evidence 
that statesmen are beginning to take more 
enlightened views of the proper mode of ad- 
justing international disputes. 

This question has long claimed the serious 
thought of some of the concerned minds 
among us, and we would that all of us may 
examine it for ourselves, and be prepared to 
do what we can for the advancement of peace 
on earth. A communication on this subject 
will be found in our present number. 


—— + —~0oe 


Nore.—A correspondent calls attention to 
an article in the 38th number of the Jntelli- 
gencer of 1870, headed “A Few Words on 
First-day Schools,” and suggests that the 
Conferences should be held just before or just 
after our Quarterly and Yearly Meetings ; 
and he requests Friends to consider the sub- 
ject between now and the next Annual Con- 
ference. 


—————~+08r 


MARRIED. 

KNOX—GARRETSON.—At Clear Creek Meeting- 
house, with the approbation of the Monthly Meet- 
ing, on the 13th of Tenth month, 1870, William 
Knox to Ann Garretson, both of Putnam Co., Ill. 

PRICE—FLOWERS.—At the house of Thomas 
Flowers, Clear Creek, Illinois, on the 11th of First 
month, 1871, with the approbation of the Montbly 
Mevting, John B. Price to Martha Emma Flowers, 
both of Putnam Co., Il. 





DIED. 
= GILLINGHAM.—Suddenly, on the 16th of Second 
movth, 1871, John W. Gillingham, a member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting, in the 51st year of 
his age. 

RODGERS.—On the 29th of Twelfth month, 1870, 
Catharine Rodgers, in the 64th year of her age; a 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. In 
manner she was quiet and unobtrusive, in dispo- 
sition gentle and kind, and she was careful to fulfil 
the duties of life. At a sudden summons, she peace- 
fully passed away to a ‘‘house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.”’ 

SPENCER.—On the 13th of Second month, 1871, 
at Dixon, Lee county, Ill., David Spencer, formerly 
of Half-moon Valley, Centre county, Pa., aged 68 
years. This dear Friend requested that his remains 
should be interred in a private burying-ground be- 
longing to a friend some miles from his residence, 
where there were no monuments or tombstones. He 
passed off as a shock of corn fully ripe. 





WALKER.—On the 11th of Twelfth month, 1870, 


at his residence in Woodville, Chester county, Fi, 
Asahel Walker, in the 62d year of his age; & mem- 
ber of London Grove Monthly Meeting. He was of 
@ guiet and retiring disposition, honest and upright 
in the daily walks of life ; rendering to no man evil 
for evil, but as far as was in his power holding forth 
an open hand, with a heart full of charity and sym- 
pathy for his fellow men. From his heart went up 
prayers and thanksgivings daily, with implicit con- 
fidence in the love and power of his Heavenly 
Father. On the verge of eternity, bis spiritual eye 
beheld the glory beyond earth’s cares and trials. 

JONES.—In Norristown, suddenly, on the 18th 
of First month, 1871, Loyd Jones, in the 57th year 
of his age. The interment took place at Friends’ 
burial ground, Plymouth. 





NOTICE. 


Persons having books placed with me ‘‘ on sale’ 
will please call, or send and inform what disposition 
is to be made of them. Being about to withdraw 
from my connection with this office, I wish to close 
up thse accounts at or before the 15th inst. Those 
having books left here for binding will please call 
or send for the same. 

My nephew, John Comly, will succeed me as 
agent for Friends’ Intelligencer (at this office), and I 
am authorized by him to state that he expects to 
continue the sale of books, and attend to orders for 
binding. Emnmor Comty, 

2d mo. 24, 1871. 144 N. 7th St. 








A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held on Seventh-day evening, 3d 
mo. 4th, in the Monthly Meeting room of Friends’ 
Meeting-house, at 15th and Race Sts., at 74 o’clock. 

Wma. Heacock, Clerk. 
Oo 
INDIAN COMMITTEE. 

The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will meet on Sixth-day afternoon, Third 
month 17th, at 3 o'clock, in the Monthly Meeting 
Room, Race St. The general attendance of the 
Committee is desirable. Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 








FRIENDS’ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Committee of Mandgement will meet on Fourth- 
day evening next, 3d mo. 8th, at 8 o’clock. 
J. M. Enuis, Clerk. 





PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


The Thirtieth Annual Report of this Insti- 
tution from its Superintendent and physician, 
Thomas 8. Kirkbride, M. D., is before us. 
The extract given below is on a subject of 
general interest, to which we would call the 
attention of our readers. 


In my report of last year, I gave a brief 
history of the mode of receiving patients 
into hospitals for the insane, which has 
been in use in Pennsylvania for one hundred 
and seventeen years, and of the movement 
which led, in 1869, to the enactment of a 
law, which for the first time, in this common- 
wealth, defined with precision the mode of 
proceeding for the admission and detention 
of the insane, in hospitals founded for their 
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ing this kind of care, to be restrained of his 
or her liberty, nor have I detected an incli- 
nativn on the part of the friends of a patient 
to make such a use of the institution ; which, 
it may be added, if attempted, could vot have 
proved successful, and nowhere else would 
have been as soon detected and exposed. In 
regard to the State institutions at Harris 
burg and Pittsburg, and the asylum at Frank- 
ford, I have the most undoubted authority 
for testifying to the same efiect. I am well 
aware that many cases, regarded by some as 
doubtful, have been before the courts for ad 
judication, i in regard to a further detention in 


an institution, but there has been no one of 


these, with which I am acquainted, in which 
experts could have had the slightest hesita- 
tion in regard to the original insanity of the 
patient ; not one in which the subsequent re- 
sults of the case did not justify their opin- 
ions; nor one, in which any Judge, even 
when deciding ‘the question of a further resi- | 


dence in the hospital, against the opinion of | 


its officers, ever intimated a doubt as to the 
insanity of the patient when admitted into 
the institution. In a single case only, was 
the question of insanity left unsettled, owing 
to the death of the individual before the con- 
clusion of the investigation. 

There are certain cases of intemperance 
often sent to hospitals by direct order of the 
courts, or by authority derived from the | 
courts by their legal guardians, or in the | 
usual mode, for their temporary protection, | 
when unable to take care of themselves. Many | 
of these after a short stay 
covered their natural state of mind, and are 
retained only as required in the original 
order of court, “ until discharged by due pro- | 
cess of law.” A difference of opinion may 
exist in regard to how much of this kind of 
mental trouble is real insanity, or whether it 
is merely a temporary effect from the habit | 
alluded to. Intemperance is sometimes a dis- | 


ease, and sometimes it is only an effect of in- | 


sanity,—a symptom ofa disease. While many 
physicians have no hesitation in regarding all 


these cases as genuine insanity, there are some | 


inwhich the officers of this hospital might eu- 
tertain a different opinion, and on this ac- 
connt all such, although coming here under | 
legal process, are excluded from the state- 
ment on a precediug page. Many persons, 
ioo,—dreading an attack of insanity, or suf- 
fering from the incipient stage of it, or from | 
a general disordered condition of the nervous | 
svstem,—ask to have the benefits of the hos- | 
pital, but they come to it as they would go | 
elsewhere for medical advice and as they | 
would enter an ordinary boarding-house ; and | 

they leave it whenever it is their pleasure to | 
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, seem to have re- | 
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the ordinary insane, nor can they in any 
sense be said to be restrained of their liberty. 
With these explanations, there are no quali- 
fications to be made to the statement that, 
after the most careful inquiry, I believe there 
is no ground for the belief that any sane per- 
son has ever been admitted into, and re- 
strained of his liberty in any Pennsylvania 
institution intended for the care and treat- 
ment of the insane. 

There may be exceptions, but I believe it 
be safe to say, that in nearly all the cases 





considered doubtful or reported as not insane, 

that have been before the courts in this coun- 
try,—where they have heen carefully fol- 
lowed up for any long period,—the opinions 
of experts have been fully justified by subse- 
quent events. In some of the most ¢ ‘onspicu- 
us of these, there have been found a contin- 
ued development of organic disease, as veri- 
| fied by examinations after death ; attacks of 
| paralysis, proving the tendency to brain dis- 
order; the commission of acts of vivience, 
| requiring the interference of the civil au- 
| thorities ; the verdicts of new commissions of 
| lunacy ; the loss of life by suicide ; or such a 
| course of living as formed a continual source 


| of fear to their families, or required the pro- 


| tection of Jegal guardians for the preservation 
|of both the persons and property of the pa- 
tients. 
Having thus very briefly discussed the 
| question, whether any but the insane are 
| likely to be received into institutions provided 
| for the treatment of this class of the afflicted, 
|the transition is natural to the question, 
| whether there is no loss in neglecting the care 
|of those who have mental diseases, and 
|whether there is no danger incurred from 
| those thus affected not being sent to hospitals, 
(or being left without proper attention and 
unrestrained in their movements. The first 
of these questions is readily answered, as all 
| experience goes to show , that properly treated, 
insanity is, in its early ‘stages, in a large pro- 
| portion of all the cases, a curable disease, 
jand that, allowed to become chronic, it is ex- 
actly the reverse. The second question may 
| be answered by the simple statement of the 
'fact,—which can hardly have escaped the no- 
tice of any one who carefully observes pass- 
| ing events, and which can be readily verified, 
|—that during a little more than one year, in 
a single newspaper coming under my own ob- 
servation, there have heen recorded very 
‘nearly one hundred cases in which lives have 
been lost, or placed in the greatest jeopardy, 
‘owing to persons laboring under insanity, 
being left unrestrained and unguarded in 
their movements. A large proportion of il 
' these,—I believe far more than a majority,— 


do so; so that they can hardly be regarded as ! might have been saved had the warnings 
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which, to those familiar with such cases, were| With a single purpose and a simple creed, 
clear and unmistakable, been heeded; while | this little band of friends is held together by 
the consequences of neglect are irreparable} common tastes and common sympathies. 
and often destructive to the happiness of| Recognizing the Father in Heaven as the 
whole families. This simple statement of| Creator of this round world and all the in- 
facts, without any allusion to the unfortunate | habitants thereof; and impressed with the 
effects upon entire households, from the con-| sublime words of the Mosaic narration: 
tinued presence of these cases, and the loss | “ And God saw everything that He had made, 
of property incident to incapacity for busi-| and behold, it was very good ”—they be- 


ness management, is enough to show that 
this is no trifling question, and that a fear- 
ful responsibility is incurred by those who in 
any way contribute to this state of things. 
This subject certainly deserves much more at- 
tention than it receives, for while every sup- 
posed case of unnecessary restraint is abuod- 
antly commented on, these terrible catastro- 
phes,—without furnishing one or more of 
which scarcely a week passes,—rarely re- 
ceive more than a passing notice; few jour- 
nalists apparently deeming it important to 
show their readers the inferences naturally 
deducible from them, and which must poss- 
sess a deep interest to the whole community. 
ee 
Selected. 
HYMN ON THE LOVE OF GOD. 
Thou Grace Divine encircling all, 
A soundless, shoreless sea ! 
Wherein at last our souls shall fall, 
O! Love of God most free ! 
When over dizzy steeps we go, 
One soft hand blinas our eyes, 


The other leads us safe and slow, 
O, Love of God most wise ! 


And though we turn us from thy face, 
And wander wide and long, 

Thou hold’st us sti)! in thine embrace, 

O, Love of God most strong! 


The saddened heart, the restless soul, 
The toil-worn frame and mind, 
Alike confess thy sweet control, 
O, Love of God most kind! 


But not alone thy care we claim 
Our wayward steps to win: 

We know thee by a dearer name, 
O Love of God within! 


And filled and quickened by thy breath 
Our souls are strong and free, 

To rise o’er sin and fear and death, 
O, Love of God to thee ! 





Extracts from the Third Annual Report of 
the"Natural History Club of Philadelphia. 
12th mo. 22, 1870. 

This day the members of the Natural His- 
tory Club of Philadelphia meet to celebrate 
its third birthday—meet with happy memo- 
ries of the past, as they recall the experien- 
ces of 1870. Claiming no height of scien- 
tific attainment, no depth of philosophic 
research, they have made no brilliant dis- 
coveries ; they should blush at the mere sus- 
picion of having raised such an expectation. 

















lieve it to be a privilege to sit together and 
talk over His wondrous works. The Father 
has presented to them, as to His other chil- 
dren, His Book of Nature, all rich with 
original designs, and full of illustrations; 
with a child-like spirit they accept the gift, 
and are trying to spell out the golden text 
which describes the fascinating objects pic- 
tured on the glowing pages, whilst the gra- 
cious loving Father smiles on every reverent 
effort to understand the glories of His 
handiwork. If they have not made much 
progress in spelling out the text, they have 
found in each other’s conversation and com- 
panionship a joy which no solitary studies 
can furnish. But, alas! the magic charm 
of conversation is soon dispelled. To pre- 
serve in a leas perishable form whatever the 
special tastes or the individual observations 
of the members might supply for the common 
good, it was agreed that each in turn should 
prepare a written essay on some theme con- 
nected with the study of Nature, that should 
serve as the principal subject of conversation 
at each reunion. These, as well as the Re- 
ports made by absent members, were accom- 
panied with illustrative specimeus of plants 
flowers, fruits, insects, birds and minerals re- 
ferred to in the text. These, with other ob- 
jects of interest, were spread upon the ample 
board round which the Club gathered from 
week to week, and were passed from hand 
to hand for close individual inspection. Texas 
sent its huge spider, the brown and hairy 
Tarantula; Alaska, the curious nest of the 
Crab or Trap-dvor spider (Mygale ceementa- 
ria). The outside surface of the door to the 
underground mansion of the burrowing 
spider is covered with earth, and shuts so 
closely down upon its door-frame, the orifice 
of the nest, as easily to escape observation, 
Swinging on a perfect hinge, it is opened o1 
held down firmly at the spider’s option. The 
door is circular, with a convex inner surface, 
neatly lined with a gray silken covering, and 
its edge, reaching from hinge to hinge, bey- 
elled with exquisite skill. This first Alaskan 
door opened to the Club awakened the de- 
sire to make “ one little excursion” to the 
northwestern borders, and find our Alaska 
fellow-citizen at home. The Woodpecker 
(Picus pileatus L.) allowed us to examine his 
tongue ; the swift Lizard (Agama undulata) 
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his tiny slender fingers; and the Devil’s 
Coach-horse (Reduvius novenarius,) one of 
the most useful residents of Washington 
City, was duly honored as the destroyer of 
many insects injurious to shade trees. Cali- 
fornia showed her gigantic pine cone measur- 
ing eighteen inches (Pinus Lambertiana), 
dwarfing by contrast the large cone, that 
stood by its side, of the Pinus pinea, from 
Southern Italy. The rough-cased Geode was 
broken open to disclose its sparkling quartz- 
crystals within ; and the cases of the Caddis- 
worm of the brook displayed the architec- 
tural skill of the work-worm. From the 
length and breadth of the United States, 
and from the trans-Atlantic Alps, came speci- 
mens too numerous to mention. 

Owing to the unwonted mildness of last 
winter, the hardier flowers of Philadelphia 
bloomed probably through every month. 
Golden dandelions gladdened the green fields, 
and so early as the 6th of January the Sym- 
plocarpus feetidus, with its inclosed flowers 
shedding the pollen upon the glossy, striped 
purple “shell,” appeared as “the harbinger 
of spring” when mid-winter should have 
reigned ; the next month brought the blos- 
soms of silver maple to adorn the table 
where usually stood only ferns, mosses and 
lichens. The chief enjoyment, however, 
during the winter, consisted in making bor- 
der raids upon the vast and still unexplored 
territory of microscopic life. Many organisms, 
animal and vegetable, the living and the 
dead, were questioned in the cause of truth, 
and one of the Club was almost frightened 
when the bee’s dissected tongue testified, 
under cross-examination, that its possessor 
did not lap his nectar with a licking tongue, 
as the books had misrepresented ; that his 
tongue is not a solid cylinder, but a delicate 
tube inclosing a filamentous organ whereby 
he gathers up his honeyed sweets. Subse- 
quent to this observation, mention was found, 
in a book published by Samuelson, that the 
lingula is not solid, but a tube with enclosed 
organ. It was gratifying to find this ccr- 
roborative testimony of a foreign microsco- 
pist: but as these observations, American 
and English, were quite independent, the 
palm of discovery must be awarded to both 
observers. Not only the tongue, but the 
plates between which the wax is secreted— 
the poison-bag, and its connection with the 
convoluted poison-gland—as well as the 
hooklets on the edges of the transparent 
wings, whereby they may be temporarily 
united, were studied. The Gammarus, a 


little crustacean, found in hydrant-water, 
showed how his blood circulated, the move- 
ment of the globules in the large dorsal vessel 
Another tiny 


being particularly distinct. 


ELLIGENCER. 


inhabitant of the water (name unknown) 
had his head, jaws, and portion of the body 
covered with clinging groups of parasites. 
Did he not feel himself a “ big-bug” in com- 
parison with these insignificant creatures that 
clustered around him, and lived upon his 
greatness? Man and his parasites have 
their analogues in these humbler types, and 
the votaries of natural science find not only 
material facts, but also quaint illustrations 
of manners, and quiet lessons of practical 
wisdom for guidance in the conduct of every- 
day life. An unknown but delicate Fungus 
grew upon the fern shade of one of the 
Club; the mycelium was examined, and 
later the spores were observable. These 
being caused to germinate, produced a sep- 
tate mycelium, resembling the Bread Mould 
(Mucor mucedo). Some months previous a 
piece of bread had been placed in the fern 
case in order to obtain mould for examina- 
tion. May not this throw light on the origin 
of the fungus? The fungus found upon the 
leaves of the oak, poetically called “The 
Tear of the Oak,” when magnified, reveals a 
curious structure. From a common centre 
radiate minute black and glossy spines simu- 
lating little stars. There is no time to dwell 
upon the repeated examination of the tiny 
organs of the mosses, the cellular tissues, the 
germinating spores of ferns, the moulds or 
the arrangement of leaf-stomata ; only space 
for a short notice of a dust shower that fell 
in Vermont, February 12, 1870, extending 
over a district of fifteen or twenty miles. A 
small quantity of this dust was examined by 
one of the Club, who detected, among mueh 
granular amorphous matter, and fragments 
of vegetable cells too imperfect for identifica- 
tion :— 

1. Many round or oval granules quite 
transparent, disappearing when treated with 
nitric acid. 

2. Spores of fungi or Gonidia of some li- 
chen. 

3. Diatomes. 

4. Cells from coniferous wood, genus Pinus, 
| having their peculiar deposits absent in 
spots; cells terminating ob/iquely. 

5. Other cells of coniferous wood with 
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smaller markings, five in a row and two 
parallel rows in each cell; the cells terminat- 
ing transversely. 

6. Many cells of Alge resembling Red 
Snow; these red cells were in the stage of 
binary division peculiar to that Alga. 

The dust is probably the ashes of some 
burnt forest, sifting the higher regions of the 
atmosphere, and gathering in transit some 
recognized organisms and others that could 
not be identified. There are well-authenti- 
cated accounts of dust showers which have 
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deposited matter that must have been borne 
through the air hundreds of miles. * * 
Some minds abnormally constituted can 

find nothing good in worms. The essayist, 
who presents a monagraph of the Caddis 
worm, writes: “We remember those holy 
golden days of childhood, when in our own 
larval condition, we hunted the crawling 
caddis in the brook that went singing through 
the meadow. We will go to the book for all 
the learned sawdust ; and to become a book- 
worm, and only that, on all these fresh and 
inspiring things in the natural world, gives 
us, of course, a claim to natural relationship, 
and to call the worm brother. The books 
say the metamorphosis of this order is either 
incomplete or complete; we suppose they 
run no risk in the assertion. The caddis 
worms have respectable old relations, for the 
most perfect fossil insect, Eugereon Bickingi, 
as described by Dohm, was found in the 
Permean formation in Germany.” While in 
the larval condition the caddis is peculiarly 
defenceless, and, to protect himself from his 
enemies, builds a case of sticks, leaves, small 
pebbles or shells, as he finds material at 
hand. These are glued together by an in- 
soluble cement, excreted from glands just 
posterior to the under jaw, until the cylin- 
drical case is long enough to contain and 
conceal his body. A pebble closes the bot- 
tom of the case, so fixed as to keep out any 
attacking foe, and at the same time to allow 
the current of water necessary to his breath- 
ing to pass through and come in contact with 
the tracheal tubes of extreme minuteness 
that float fringe-like on either side of his 
body. Thus the caddis passes the summer 
days of larval life till there comes a time of 
change. He eats no more; contracts his 
horny legs to be thrust from his stony man- 
sion no more; excretes a little more silken 
cement; makes a strong lattice grating over 
the open end, and behind this latticed win- 
dow sleeps in his pupal shroud. Another 
change and the image bursts forth, tears 
away with its jaws the silken grating, and, 
conscious of its rapidly expanding wings, 
bids farewell to aquatic perils, and basks in 
the sunny air. 

(To be concluded.) 

For the Children. 

SUNBEAMS. 


Heavily fell the rain, and wildly swept 
the wind through a narrow street in the 
“ business part of the town,” as a merchant, 
closing the door of his counting-room, pre- 
pared for his homeward walk. 

It was not alone his usual daily toil which 
now had the effect of depressing his spirits, 
and saddening his views of life; he had met 


that day with deep disappointment, and base 
ingratitude, involving heavy pecuniary loss. 
His plans, his prospects, his future career, 
which but the day before seemed all glowing 
with sunshine, now looked dark and dreary ; 
“the trail of the serpent was over them all.” 
And asin his homeward path he drew near 
the church surrounded by its green burial 
place, he felt that weariness of spirit and 
distaste of life with which most persons who 
have passed the spring-time of existence are 
familiar ; and, leaning on the low wall, as 
the head-stones gleamed through the dark- 
ness of the night, he murmured— 

“There the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest.” 

Heavy was his footstep as he left the spot 
and proceeded to his own dwelling; there, 
too, all looked dark and cheerless—the win- 
dows were closed, and no warm ray of light 
found its way through them to welcome his 
approach, 

“« Like the rest of the world !” he exclaimed, 
“like the rest of the world! Nothing to 
brighten or gladden me.” 

Drawing the pass-key from his pocket, he 
turned the lock and entered. As the sound 
of his footstep was heard within, a bright 
girl opened the parlor door, and came for- 
ward to greet him. 

“Father, dear father!” she exclaimed, 
“how wet you are! I have been so troubled 
about you!” and pressing her warm cheek to 
his, she drew him into the apartment. 

Everything there told of thoughtful affec- 
tion. An arm-chair was placed ready for 
him by the side of the blazing hearth; the 
hissing urn stood in its place upon the table, 
where a nicely prepared meal awaited him, 
and the tender tones of a daughter’s voice 
sank to the depths of his heavy heart. 

“ Mary, darling,” he said, as a tear dimmed 
his eye, and he leaned his aching head upon 
her shoulder, “ I have hada sad and a weary 
day of it; but there’s something to live for 
yet, while I have such a daughter’s love to 
gladden me!” 7 
“ Dear Father!” she replied ; heed not the 
storm and tempest without; our own fireside 
is bright and warm; our own hearts honest 
ahd true.” 

And sunbeams—bright sunbeams poured 
from Mary’s eyes, causing sweet flowers of 
cheerful hope and trust to spring up in her 
father’s bosom—a soil which, but a few hours 
before, he had thought would never again 
produce such blooming treasures, 
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Even the savage sees some beauty in na- 
ture. How much more, therefore, should we, 
to whom education and civilization have 
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given intelligence and higher aspirations, | to have embellished the shores of tranquil Guadal- 


seek to beautify and adorn the heritage that 
God has given us. It is the surroundings 
that mark the man or woman of education 
and refinement. ‘Trees, vines, a garden and 
flowers are the symbols. Wealth does not 
always carry with it a love of the beautiful. 
It is heaven-born, and is as often found in the 


home of the cottager as in the mansions of 


the rich. 





One of the greatest blessings you can enjoy 
is a tender, honest, enlightened conscience. 


 -—~—)8e + 





ITEMS. 
“ The preliminaries of peace were signed at Metz 
on the 26th ult. between France and Prussia. 
Favre cedes Alsace and Metz. Belfort is retained. 


The war indemnity is fixed at five milliards of 


francs, for the payment of which three years’ time 
is granted. The Germans are to hold the fortresses 
until paid. 

The armistice has been prolonged for a week. 


Russia has six hundred and sixty-seven cotton 
factories, employing one bundred and eighty thou- 
sand operatives. Before the war in this country 
cotton manufacture had scarcely commenced in Rus- 
sia. During that period, however, the Russians be 
gan to mannfacture Bokhara, Persian, Indian, and 
other cotton, and itis said that their factories are 
now the most magnificent in the world, exceeding 
in style and completeness even the English estab- 
lishments. The products amount to fifty million 
dollars annually. 


The five members of the British Government ap- 
pointed to meet officially with those of the United 
States for the settlement of international diff-rences, 
are Earl de Grey and Ripen, a member of the Cabi- 
net, Montague Bernard, Prof. of international law 
at Oxford, Sir Eiward Thorpvton, (Minister at Wash- 
ington,) Sir John MacDonald and Sir John Rose ; 
the last two, Canadian officials. The American 
commissioners, appointed by the President with the 
confirmation of the Senate, are Hamilton Fish, Sec- 
retary of State; Rebert C. Schenck, the newly ap- 
pointed Minister to England ; Judge Nelsom, of the 
Supreme Court; Senator Williams and E. R. Hoar, 
late Attorney General. 


Ir 1s a curious fact that there are no known de- 
scendants of Christopher Columbus. He had two 
sons, one of whom, Dona Diego, rose to the distinc- 
tion of an Admiral, and the other, Fernando, as a 
scholar. Fernando was a great traveler. He not 
only thrice visited America, but subsequently trav- 
ersed the whole of Europe, and every accessible 
portion of Asia and Africa. He appeared to have 
been a profound scholar and a thoroughly good 
man. In his will he stipulated that his library, 
containing twenty thousand volumes, which he 
gave to the Cathedral of Seville, should be free to 
the people, and itis to this day. From books in 
this collection, the late Washington Irving obtained 
a considerable portion of the information on which 
his ‘Life of Columbus’’ was founded. The fol- 
lowing quaint epiteph, almost obliterated by time, 
appears on the tablet which marks the site of his 
tomb: ‘* What doth it profit to have sprinkled the 
whole earth with my sweat; to have three times 
crossed the New World discovered by my father ; 








quiver, and preferred by simple tastes rather than 
riches, or that I have assembled around the divini- 
ties from the source of Castalia, and offered to thee 
the riches gathered by Ptolomy, if passivg in si- 
lence over this stone, thou shouldst fail to ad- 
dress a single salutation to my father’s memory.”’ 
—Evening Bulletin. 


A cave has been discovered at Port Kennedy, 
Chester County, Pa., which is filled with the re- 
maius of animals of the “ post-pliocene’’ era of the 
geologist. The remains of more vertebrate species 
have been discovered than the total of the fossils 
known before. The only modern species is a rab- 
bit. Among the remains are bones of the mega- 
lonyx (a huge sloth,) vertebre of serpents, turtles, 
rodent animals, portions of beetles, bones of the 
cave bear, tapir, aud some ruminants as large as 
our cows, and amastodon. There are also remains 
of bugs, and of hickory, walnut, and other forest- 
trees. Prof. Cope thinks that the species here dis- 
covered are of south-western origin, differing in 
this respect from the post pliocene remains hereto- 
fore found, which appear allied to Asiatic species. 


Presipent Asnortt, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College of Lansing, in his annual report to the Leg- 
islature, refers to the women in that institution as 
follows : 

Applications for admission of ladies have been 
and still are frequent and urgent. The Faculty 
admitted a few who occupy rooms on the floor of 
the steward’s family, or in private houses. They 
study chemistry, botany, horticulture, floriculture, 
trigonometry, surveying, entomology, book-keep- 
ing, and other branches. Their progress in study 
was rapid, and their improvement marked. 

Work was furnished them when it could be. They 
prepared seed for the ground, cut potatoes, trans- 
planted tomatoes and flowering plants, pruned 
shrubbery, gathered small fruit, did some work in 
the green house, and many other kinds of work. 

The experiment of having women as students 
has worked so successfally that there would be no 
hesitation in admitting them if there were a hall 
for them. 

Many ladies would find our course of study agree- 
able and useful. They would find a knowledge of 
scientific principles comprising as much adtitional 
interest and delight to them in the practice of flori- 
culture, the care of gardens, ornamental shrubs, 
and orchards, in the operations of the kitchen, and 
in their general reading, as it doesto men. Women 
are frequently left in circumstances where they 
would highly prize some knowledge of agriculture. 

The applications of chemistry to woman’s work 
are so many that a half year’s course of daily lec- 
tures would not be too long aone. Among these 
applications are cooking, preserving of fruits, 
utilization of materials usually wasted, cleansing 
by acids and soaps, bleaching, manufacture of 
soaps of different kinds, disinfection, prevention 
and neutralization of poisous. A course of lec- 
tures on dairying is now given every year. 

Women are turning their attention more and 
more to studies such as are taught here. Some 
would like the out-of door labor, some the aid 
which the compeusation for their labor would af- 
sord them in acquiring an education, and it is to 
be regretted that they cannot avail themselves of 


the same privileges here that are offered the young 
men.—The Press. 
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East Hamburg Friends’ Tnstitute. 
A Boarding and Pay School for Boys and Girls. 


The Fall Term of this Institute will close Twelfth 
month 21st. The Winter Term will open First 
month 4th, 187), will continue 14 weeks, and close 
Fourth month 5th. The Sprig Term will open 
Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 
the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. 


Principal—Cuarues YU, Dartneroy, A.M. 
Preceptress—F Rance: DARLINGTON. 
Assistants—Sipysy P. Sressins, 

Emma J. Nives. 


This Int itution is pleasantly situated in a retired but acce~si- 
ble locality, and offers peculiar inducements for those who, uot 
caring to pursue a full College course, vet desire the advantages 
of a liberal edvcstion. The officers design to make thoroughness 
a promiwent characteristic. 
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A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
WILMINGTON, DBL. 


The success with which we have been rewarded 
in our effort to offer the advantages of our courses 
of thoroagh study to girls as well as to boys, ep 
ables us to say to the friends of a liberal and 
equi! edacation of the sexe?, that we are better pre | 
pa ed to do well for our patrons than we have ever 
before been, that with the increasing number of oar 
stusents we have added a correspon :iog number of 
good teacLers, and that our successful experience in 
boarding the sexes in separate famili-s. ia company 
with «snd under the direct control of the principals 
and interested teachers, gives us confidence to in- 
vite our frieuds to make inquiry and examination 
of our facilities, before determining to send else 
where. 

Spring Term of three months will open Third 
wonth 13th, 1871. Send for our Catalogue. 

T. CLARKSYN TAYLOR, Priecteats 
w25 MILTON JACKSON, M8.. \ ers 


BOUKS FUR SALE, 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox ¥ 
Karly Quakerism, by BK. Michener, cloth, $1.60, sheep, $2. Works 
of Isaac Penington, 4 vols., $5. History of Delaware Co., Pa., $3.00 
Thos. Stury’s Oonversations, &c., $1.00. “The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cents, 50 cts a dvusen. Dissertation 
‘ow the Christian Ministry. by Johu Jackson, 50 cts. Young 
Yriende’ Manual, by benj. Hallowell, cloth, 50c. 

Account of Johu Richardsoa, 75c. Law’s Address to the C . 
4Uc. Karly Oorruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Gra 
Toe. The Crucifiet and Quickened Christian. 25e. Tour te West 
Indies, 4. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &c., 40c. Te-o-pi, 
or The Indian’s Wrongs and Rights. $1. The Christian Casket, 
by Ezra Mich-wer. 0c. Nanpy’s Christmas, 80c, On the Moun- 
tain, We “ Buy yon own Cherries,” 10c 

EMILY MAYLAND, or, the Faithful Governees, 287 pp , 1.00. 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 

Bible and Testament, ene vol, 60 cts. 

A Puss Por tH¢ Dome Onearion, 60 cts. 

Divisions iv the Society of Friend-, by Thor. H. Sp-akmen, 50c. 

About 2 per cevt. additional, when sent ——. 

Maxriaas Cantiricatss, Fine Parchment, in boxes, $5 00. 

Photograph Likeness (fac simile autograph attached) of John 
Comly. at 25c, We and $1.00, 

34 71 J HN COMLY, 144 NV. Seventh “* 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Samuel C, Collins, A.M., Principal. 

A Boarding School fur both sexes, pleasantly and 
healthtu ly situated one mile from Chappaqua De- 
pot, on the Harlem Railroad, 33 miles from New 
Yo-k. The buildings are ne», the rooms tastefully 
furnished, lighted by gas and heated with steam ; 
no effurt havirg been spared to render the Institn, 
tien an attractive home, and tu insure the advauee- 
went of its pupils in their studies. 

The Spring ferm ot 20 weeks will begin 3d mo, 
Gch, 1871. For circulars, &., address MELLI>s 8. 
TILTON, Chappaqua, West Chester Co., N. Y. 
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MARY C. PRATT, 
PLAIN BUNNET AND GAP MAKER, 


No. 8 GAY ST., WESTCHESTER, PA. 


2114! 


WANTED 


A situation as Governess, and to have the care of 
small children. Addrers box 236, York, Pa. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 
TAYLOR & JACKSON’S ACADEMY, 





700 ARCH STREET, 


H ve opened the following lots of goods, to which 
we call especial attention : 
300 yds. Bleached Huck. Towelling, at 14 ce. 
‘50 °* Russia Crash, good, at 124 c. 

6 ** Cotton Table Cloth, at 314, worth 50 ¢. 
500 * Shirt Fronts (our own make). from 31 to 60 ¢ 
13 lots Bleck Alpacas, from 31} to 75 e. 

2 ‘* Black Alpaca Poplins, at 50 c., worth 75, 

17 “* Pure Black Mohairs, from 62} to $1.25. 

5 ‘* Black Mohair Tamise, new and desirable. 
Black Silks, a full live, from $1.50 up. 

Neat !'la d and Striped Silks, f-om $1.25 up. 


WHITE GOODS. WHITE GOODS. 
Satio Plaid N,iosooks, 20, 25, 28, 31 up to 62 c. 
Soft finiched Cambrics and French Nainsooks. 
Victoria Lawns, Swiss Muslin and Corded Piques. 
India Twill Long Cloth and Linen Lawn. 

Huck. Towels, large assortmeut, from 10 c, to $1.25. 
Marseilles Quilts, from $5.00 to $12.00. 
160 ps. Calicoes, Best Makes, at 12). 

N B. No trouble to show goods. 

N. B. Samples given cheerfully. 

N.B Samples sent to all parts of the country. 

N. B. Goods expressed at the shortest notice. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
hare & ARCH STREETS, PHILA. 
71 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Is now op niug daily 


NEW SPRING GOODS, 


to which the attention of Friends is respectfully in- 





vited. 

New Striped and Plaid French Silks, $1 25, 
Beautiful Silk and Wooi Armenias, 75 cts. 
Mode and Dirk Brown Canton Cloths 
Black Silks very cheap, from $1.50 to $3.00, 
Very superior black Alpacas. e 
Glossy Black Mohairs. 

MUSLINS! MUSLINS! MUSLINs ! 
All the leading makes, bought before the advance, 

ond s+lling at low prices. 
Hourycomb & Basket Counterpanes, $1.50 to $1.75. 
Lot ot Towels, all Linen, only 10 cts. 
Linen Hdkfs., from 6 ets. upward. 
Please call before purchasing eleewhere. 
ewws imf 22571 


 OARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
w29ys23 33 North Second Bt., Philada: 


WALNUT BRACKETS, 
Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 
low and Wooden Ware, and a general variety 
ef House Furnishing Goods. 

B, A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
sm 905 Market St., Philada. 








